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About Our Working Papers 


Transforming Education is pleased to issue a series of working papers that are meant to distill information of 
value to educators, policymakers, and others in the field of Mindsets, Essential Skills, & Habits (MESH) in a 
form that can be readily updated as knowledge continues to emerge and be refined. Our working papets sum- 
marize the current state of knowledge and evidence about which skills matter for success in school, college, 
career, and life; how we can responsibly measure and build those skills; and which supports are needed for 
districts and schools to implement best practices. Because the MESH field is constantly evolving, we expect 
to revise our working papers periodically. Moreover, we hope educators, researchers, and policymakers will 
share additional research and effective practices related to MESH skill development. 


If you have feedback on this working paper or want to share your own approach to incorporating MESH in 


your district or school, please e-mail press@transformingeducation.org. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Signed into law on December 10, 2015, the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) presents education lead- 

ers with a unique opportunity to expand the definition of student success. Compared to the No Child Left 
Behind (NCLB) Act, ESSA empowers states to make more of the critical decisions related to accountability, 
school improvement, education spending, and public reporting. Although regulations to guide the new law’s 
implementation are still being finalized, ESSA clearly requires states to broaden the concept of school quality 
and student success to include factors beyond test scores and graduation rates, suggesting that education sys- 
tems need to take a more holistic approach to preparing students for college and career. 


Meanwhile, compelling evidence on the importance of certain social-emotional or intrapersonal and inter- 
personal competencies has emerged in recent years. TransformHd refers to these competencies as Mindsets, 
Essential Skills, and Habits (or MESH). A growing body of literature has shown that MESH is crucial to stu- 
dents’ success in college, career, and life.' Because of the clear links to college and career readiness, we believe 


that MESH should be a significant part of defining, assessing, 
and supporting student success. 


Based on the existing body of research, we do not believe that 
MESH measures are ready to be included as a formal part of 
school accountability. However, we do believe that education 
leaders have a responsibility to prioritize and begin gathering data 
on MESH. These data can be used to identify promising practic- 
es to develop students’ MESH and to target supports to schools 
and groups of students with the greatest need. To that end, we 
make three recommendations to states and Local Education 
Authorities (LEAs) on how to leverage the flexibility of ESSA in 
ways that support students’ development of MESH: 


routinely collecting MESH data to empower educators 
to have more data-driven conversations about students’ 
MESH development and to learn more about which 
instructional strategies and approaches ate most effective 
in supporting MESH development. 


Go; Start measuring MESH: States and LEAs should begin 


tinuing to explore other potential uses for future years: 
We recommend that leaders gather and examine several 
years’ worth of data before deciding whether to incor- 
porate MESH into a formal accountability system. In the 
meantime, states and LEAs should capitalize on ESSA’s 
flexibility and use MESH measures within needs assess- 
ments to target specific supports and interventions for 
struggling schools. 


G Use MESH data for formative purposes, while con- 


WHAT IS MESH? 


MESH refers to the subset of 
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have been shown to be: 


Meaningful (i.e., that are 
predictive of important student 
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outcomes) 


Measurable (i.e., that can be 
assessed with valid and reliable 
measures that are feasible to 
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developed in a variety of school 
settings). 


Examples of MESH include self- 
management, growth mindset, 
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Leverage new and existing funding to support effective approaches: States should make use of new 

G funding opportunities, particularly the “Safe and Healthy Student” block grants within ESSA, and 
existing funding opportunities under Title I and Title II of the law to support effective approaches 
that develop students’ MESH. 


This policy brief describes our three recommendations in greater detail and outlines how these recommen- 
dations align with the provisions of ESSA. It also provides an example of one school system that has already 
begun to act on these recommendations to advance students’ development of the mindsets, essential skills, 
and habits that support college and career success. 


ll. WHY MESH MATTERS 


Independent of ESSA’s passage, we are at a critical moment of opportunity to advance MESH in our schools 
and gather the data necessary to better understand and serve the whole child. Compelling research demon- 
strates that MESH supports students’ success in school and life, and that MESH is both measurable and 
teachable.” Below we articulate the basic evidence for supporting the development of MESH and provide a 
concrete example of a system that has prioritized these competencies from our work with California’s CORE 
Districts. 


1. The Basics of What We Know: MESH Matters 


Research confirms that MESH is important for students’ academic outcomes, career suc- 
cess, and general well-being. For example, in the Dunedin Multidisciplinary Health & Development 
Study, 95% of the young people in the top quintile of self-control went on to graduate from high school, 
compared with 58% for those in the lowest quintile.’ In James Heckman’s 2006 analysis of the National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey of Youth from 1979, so-called “non-cognitive factors” were as predictive as cognitive factors 
in accounting for which young men earned a college degree by age 30.* And in the Fast Track longitudinal 
study, kindergartners with high social competency were 1.5 times more likely to graduate from high school 
and twice as likely to graduate from college.” 


Educators already recognize the importance of MESH and are implementing a wide 
range of practices to support students’ development with limited information about which 
approaches are working. 93% of educators agree that MESH is important, and 95% believe these 

skills are teachable.° Furthermore, schools are already investing heavily in efforts to develop students’ 
MESH: 88% of teachers say that their school is using some practice, program, or intervention to help 
students develop MESH.” School systems nationally are spending approximately $650M per year on MESH- 
related instructional resources, and the total cost of teacher time devoted to supporting students’ MESH 
development is estimated at $30B per year.* As a country, we ate already investing heavily in approaches that 
are intended to develop these crucial competencies without evaluating whether our investments are paying 
off for students. 
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Collecting and using consistent data on students’ MESH will enable education leaders to 
identify and scale the approaches that support students most effectively. One meta-analysis of 
213 school-based, social-emotional learning programs found that students assigned to these programs had 
improved social-emotional skills, attitudes, behavior, and academic performance compared to students not 
assigned to those programs.’ However, these findings have not been consistently replicated: another study 
conducted by the Institute for Education Sciences (IES) concluded that seven comprehensive social-emo- 
tional learning programs had no discernible impact on social-emotional skills or academic achievement." So, 
while research confirms that MESH contributes to students’ success in college and career and that certain 
school-based approaches may support the development of MESH, more data is needed to understand which 
specific approaches are effective in helping students develop these crucial mindsets, skills, and habits. 


An emerging set of MESH measures have been shown to be valid, reliable, and scalable in 
school settings. Some survey-based MESH assessments have been used at significant scale, and a variety 
of performance tasks and observational rubrics to measure MESH are rapidly emerging. In fact, established 
testing consortia are beginning to include measures of students’ MESH in their assessments. For example, 
the international PISA test is piloting a performance task designed to assess students’ collaborative prob- 
lem-solving skills, while NAEP (the “Nation’s Report Card’’) will be including survey-based measures of 
persistence, self-efficacy, and other MESH-related constructs beginning in 2017." 


In sum, strong evidentiary support for the importance of MESH already exists, and regularly assessing these 
competencies is a key step in the process of serving students more effectively. 


Strong evidentiary support for 
the importance of MESH already 
exists, and regularly assessing 
these competencies is a key 
step in the process of 
serving students 

more effectively. 
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2. The CORE Districts: A Concrete Example of MESH Measurement in Action 


In 2013, California’s CORE Districts, a group of eight school districts that represent more than 1,600 schools 
and serve over one million students, sought to design a new, mote holistic system of accountability and con- 
tinuous improvement that reflects the full range of factors they believe matter for student success. Together, 
the leaders of these districts built the School Quality Improvement Index (now referred to as the CORE 
Measurement System), which defines school performance in terms of student academic outcomes, student 
social-emotional skills, and school climate/culture.'* Notably, the data from the system are not tethered to 
punitive or “high-stakes” mechanisms of accountability. Rather, a school that performs poorly on this Index 
is paired with a higher-performing school, which provides mentorship and capacity-building support.’ 


The CORE Districts’ measurement system offers a rich example of assessing MESH at scale. The CORE 
Districts found that embedding the measurement of social-emotional skills within the context of a broader 
system redesign creates opportunities for efficient, streamlined collection of comparable data across districts. 
For example, many participating districts were able to add the social-emotional measures into their existing 
school climate survey rather than launch a separate effort to collect additional data. To date, the CORE Dis- 
tricts have used the social-emotional and culture/climate data to establish communities of practice in which 
schools offer one another peer support, and several of the participating districts have also received federal 
funding to validate new approaches to develop MESH." 


As a result of this work, the CORE Districts have paved the way to a more holistic definition of student 
success. The CORE Districts piloted, field tested, and rolled out their measurement system over the course 
of three years. As part of that effort, the CORE Districts conducted extensive research on the survey-based 
social-emotional measures, including a field test with 450,000 participating students in 2015.'° Analyses of the 
field test data conducted by Harvard’s Center for Education Policy Research (CEPR) showed that both the 
student self-report and teacher report measures of students’ social-emotional skills were statistically signifi- 
cantly correlated with other outcomes that matter for students, such as grades, test scores, attendance, and 
suspensions.'° This finding suggests that the measures demonstrate predictive validity, and additional analyses 
indicate that the measures also show strong internal reliability (both overall and across subgroups). Overall, 
CEPR’s findings provide encouraging information about the potential use of these self-reports as inputs into 
a system for evaluating school performance; however, they do not yet address how self-report measures of 
social-emotional skills would perform under conditions of accountability.'” 


The CORE Districts launched this effort through an NCLB waiver that expired with the passage of ESSA. 
Nevertheless, the CORE Districts will continue to run a multi-metric data collaborative using the measure- 
ment system as a tool for districts to examine the needs of their students, learn more about schools that are 
excelling, and help identify schools in need of additional support.'* Additional district and charter leaders 
across California have begun to opt into this data collaborative, demonstrating their commitment to an ex- 
panded definition of student success and their belief in the importance of collecting MESH data to support 
students’ holistic development. 


For more information on this work, and to learn more about validity and reliability of MESH measures, 
please see the CORE Case Study and Measuring MESH. 
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lil. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on our work with the CORE Districts and other education systems that have prioritized MESH, we 

believe that states can prepare students more fully for success by formally including MESH in their defini- 
tion of college and career readiness and by helping districts efficiently collect consistent data on students’ 
MESH development. 


To that end, we make three recommendations, all of which are aligned with ESSA. Specifically, we recom- 
mend that states (1) start measuring MESH; (2) use MESH data for formative purposes, while continuing to 
explore other potential uses for future years; and (3) leverage new and existing funding to support effective 
approaches. We discuss these recommendations in greater detail below. 


Recommendation 1: Start Measuring MESH 


We recommend that states and LEAs begin routinely collecting MESH data to empower 
educators to have more data-driven conversations about students’ MESH development, 
and learn more about which instructional strategies and approaches are most effective in 
supporting MESH development. 


State leaders are in a powerful position to expand the set of data that educators are using to drive student and 
school-level improvement efforts. While ESSA sets forth requirements for indicators that must be included in 
accountability systems and in data reporting, states have the flexibility to go beyond those minimum require- 
ments in deciding what data to collect, report, and use in a myriad ways to inform teaching and learning,"” 
State leaders can streamline data collection and maximize opportunities for peer learning between LEAs 

by providing a common set of MESH measures for all LEAs to use and incorporating the data collection 
process into existing surveys or assessments that are already being administered statewide. States can also 
forge mutually beneficial partnerships with researchers to better understand which measures and approaches 
provide the most accurate data, and help interpret that data. 


In order to identify and scale the most promising practices, schools and systems must begin 
measuring MESH. The CORE Districts have shown that states, LEAs, and educators can work together 
to prioritize a group of MESH competencies and gather critical data to better serve the whole child. This 
year, the CORE Districts and their research partners at Stanford’s Policy Analysis for California Education 
(PACE) will use the common MESH data they have collected to identify schools with particularly strong 
social-emotional outcomes, study the specific practices used by those schools, and share those promising 
practices across the full network of participating schools. This approach affirms our belief that using com- 
mon MESH measures can significantly increase what we know about which MESH practices and approaches 
improve student skills and mindsets most effectively. 


Below we provide a few specific areas for further exploration of MESH measurement: 


* As with any survey-based measure, MESH measures may be susceptible to faking or gaming, espe- 
cially if used in a high-stakes setting. Even the CORE Districts’ “low-stakes” accountability system 
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wasn’t fully implemented before the passage of ESSA, so the data emerging from the CORE Dis- 
tricts do not tell us how these measures would behave under conditions of accountability. Further- 
more, because the CORE Districts’ system is less punitive than most accountability systems, using 
the same measures in a higher-stakes system might produce different results. 


¢ Another area for continued exploration relates to the concept of reference bias: whether students 
may interpret survey items in ways that are meaningfully different from one another due to different 
frames of reference within their school. This issue, which is a potential problem in any self-report 
measure, could reduce the comparability of data across schools.”’ Reference bias has not emerged 
as an issue in the CORE Districts’ data to date, but further testing is needed to assess whether it will 
impact data gathered in future years. 


* Performance-based assessments—or tasks that ask students to demonstrate a particular skill rather 
than merely self-report on that skil—may serve to mitigate some of the concerns about gaming and 
reference bias, but few of these assessments have been piloted at significant scale.*! As with sur- 
vey-based assessments, emerging performance tasks will need to be systematically tested for validity, 
reliability, and usability in schools. 


While there is still much we do not know about MESH measures, we do know that they capture something 
that is crucial to students’ success and that they are predictive of academic and behavioral outcomes that 
matter for students. Ultimately these measures will be refined through regular use, just as academic measures 
have been over the past few decades. As we describe in more detail in our second recommendation below, 
ESSA enables states and LEAs to revise and refine the measures they use over time to allow for this kind of 
continuous improvement. 


Recommendation 2: Use MESH data for formative purposes, while continuing to 
explore other potential uses for future years. 


We recommend that states gather and examine several years’ worth of empirical data before 
deciding whether to incorporate MESH into a formal accountability system. In the meantime, 
states and LEAs should capitalize on ESSA’s flexibility and use MESH measures within 
needs assessments to target specific supports and interventions for struggling schools. 


ESSA creates a number of pathways through which MESH data may be used on the state and local levels. 
One pathway receiving significant attention is the new autonomy that states have to redesign their account- 
ability systems.” In particular, states must use at least one indicator of student success or school quality 
beyond test scores and graduation rates, but each state can select the indicators that they feel best fulfill this 
requirement.”’ We do not recommend the incorporation of MESH measures into formal accountability sys- 
tems now, but this new policy flexibility opens up intriguing possibilities for states to examine and potentially 
prioritize MESH competencies in years ahead. 


Another pathway relates to school-improvement efforts. The law requires states to identify schools that are 
in the lowest-performing 5%, those that have low graduation rates (67% or below), and those in which one 
ot more student subgroups are underperforming.** LEAs must then develop improvement plans—based on 
the accountability indicators and school-level needs assessments—for the lowest performing schools and for 
those with low graduation rates.” These school improvement efforts, and the accompanying needs assess- 
ments, present an opportunity to utilize MESH data to improve educational outcomes for students. 


Below, we outline several key considerations surrounding the use of MESH data through both ESSA-related 
pathways: accountability system redesign and school improvement efforts. 


Accountability System Redesign 


ESSA requires that each state develop its own accountability system and offers states discretion to design or 
select the specific indicators within those systems. However, the U.S. Department of Education (USED) does 
require that states include at least the following indicators: 


(1) statewide academic assessments;”° 

(2) another valid and reliable statewide academic indicator for elementary and middle school students; 
(3) annual measurement of high school graduation rates; 

(4) measurement of English proficiency for English language learners; and 

a7 


(5) at least one other indicator of school quality or student success. 


The last of these requirements—sometimes called the “fifth indicator””—gives state-level policymakers the 
qd 8 pony 

greatest amount of flexibility. The law provides examples of such indicators, including student or educator 

engagement, and school climate and safety, among others.” The additional indicator or indicators must allow 
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ESSA creates a 
number of pathways 

through which MESH 
data may be used to 

support students. 


for “meaningful differentiation in school performance” and be “valid, reliable, and comparable across the 
state.””” While the other indicators should be “much greater in weight” than the additional indicator, ESSA 
does not dictate the exact weight of the additional indicator or what it must assess.*” Many education experts 
interpret this provision to mean that a host of measures, ranging from Advanced Placement (AP) test scores 
to culture and climate surveys would satisfy the demands of the law.*! 


While we do not recommend that states incorporate MESH into their accountability systems today, we 
acknowledge that ESSA makes it possible to do so. The baseline requirement for the additional indica- 
tors—that the indicator reflect school quality or student success—is broad enough to encompass a variety 

of MESH measures, such as student surveys or performance-based assessments of MESH skills. Evidence 
from the CORE Districts suggests that it is also possible to assess students’ MESH skills to fulfill ESSA’s 
other requirements of validity, reliability, comparability, and meaningful differentiation.” Further, there may 
be certain advantages to eventually incorporating MESH into a school accountability system: doing so would 
elevate the focus that schools and LEAs place on developing these crucial mindsets and skills. Adding MESH 
to an accountability system not only highlights MESH as a statewide priority, but it may also insulate MESH 
programs and supports from budgetary pressures: during periods of revenue shortage, schools and LEAs are 
naturally compelled to cut funding in certain areas, but those cuts are often minimized in areas that are tied 
to state accountability. We also acknowledge that accountability systems under ESSA may not be as punitive 
as they were before, and so using MESH measures in this context may present fewer problems and risks than 
doing so under NCLB-era accountability systems. 
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However, a host of unanswered questions should discourage leaders from immediately incorporating MESH 
into any accountability system redesign. In the case of MESH measurement, it is necessary to reiterate that 
experts have yet to reach consensus about which specific measures provide the best, most accurate data. 
Therefore, premature use of any measure for accountability purposes risks undermining a long-term com- 
mitment to MESH. Also, incorporating MESH into a system of high-stakes accountability brings potentially 
problematic uncertainties. As explained above, there is insufficient information about the risk of gaming 

ot faking with survey-based measures in a high-stakes system. Additionally, the act of punishing schools or 
LEAs with poor performances on MESH measures could stigmatize communities that attend those schools 
and lead to a fierce backlash against efforts to support MESH in the future. 


Thus, we recommend that states begin systematically measuring MESH now and thoughtfully 
engage a variety of stakeholders prior to deciding whether to embed the resulting data into ac- 
countability systems in future years. To do this, a state would need to select a different “fifth indicator” 
of student success or school effectiveness to incorporate into their accountability system now and simultane- 
ously assess MESH competencies as an additional student success factor that is not currently included in the 
accountability system. After collecting MESH data over a span of 2-3 years, state leaders might decide to add 
MESH as a supplemental indicator in their accountability system, report the data publicly to inform students’ 
and families’ school choices, or continue using the data for formative purposes only. Input from educators, 
patents, students, and other stakeholders and experts, such as researchers, is vital to this process. Ultimately, 
this approach—similar to the three-year rollout process embraced by the CORE Districts—provides state 
leaders with the empirical evidence and deep stakeholder engagement required to make more informed 
decisions than is currently possible. ESSA enables such an approach by inviting states to include more than 
one additional indicator of student success or school effectiveness and by providing states with the flexibility 
needed to continuously improve and amend their accountability systems in future years as they learn more 
about what works. 


School Improvement Efforts 


ESSA requires that states identify schools at least once every three years for comprehensive support and im- 
provement. This designation must include: 


¢ the bottom 5% of Title I schools in the state; 


* high schools with graduation rates below 67% for all students (based on the four-year adjusted co- 
hort graduation rate); and 


¢ Title I schools with chronically low-performing subgroups that have not improved after receiving 
additional support. 


Subsequently, LEAs are required to develop a support plan for each identified school that:** 
* is informed by every indicator in the statewide accountability system; 
¢ includes evidence-based interventions; 
¢ is based on a school-level needs assessment; and 


* identifies resource inequities to be addressed through plan implementation.» 
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ESSA also requires that states annually identify, and LEAs intervene in, certain schools for targeted support 
and improvement. A school is identified for such support if (a) any subgroup of students within that school 
is “consistently underperforming” (as determined by the state), or (b) one or more subgroups within that 
school perform as low as the students in the lowest 5°% performing schools.** Similar to the comprehensive 
support and improvement requirements, schools identified for targeted support and improvement must 
develop a support plan that is informed by the indicators in the statewide system and includes evidence-based 
interventions.” 


USED is not permitted to mandate the consequences, if any, for schools that perform poorly. Instead, ESSA 
requires long- and short-term goals that emphasize the use of both evidence-based and whole-school plans, 
developed in partnership with a variety of stakeholders, including but not limited to the school, parents, 
teachers, the school district, and the state.** Accordingly, states and LEAs should have wide discretion to 
determine which factors are incorporated into school-level needs assessments on which the comprehensive 
plans are based. 


We believe MESH measures should be integrated into the needs assessment required for each 
school identified for comprehensive improvement. Using MESH measures for these formative purpos- 
es could help identify the extent to which particular schools require greater resources to support students’ 
MESH development, which is one aspect of preparation for college and career. Unlike assessments used 
within a high-stakes accountability system, these measures would be tied only to supports for schools, not to 
any punitive consequences. While there are a limited number of interventions that have been shown to devel- 
op MESH, additional approaches will continue to emerge in the years ahead. One emerging resource that will 
help states and LEAs identify appropriate supports for schools is a forthcoming evidence review from the 
RAND Corporation that will identify the MESH strategies and interventions that meet the definition of tiers 
of evidence under ESSA (to be released in Spring 2017). 


Recommendation 3: Leverage New and Existing Funding 


States should make use of new funding opportunities, particularly the “Safe and Healthy 
Student” block grants within ESSA, and existing funding opportunities under Title | and Title 
ll of the law to support effective approaches that develop students’ MESH. 


Block Grant Funding 


ESSA block grants would allow states to pilot instructional strategies, programs, and practices that 
support students’ MESH development. ESSA authorizes up to $1.65 billion (for FY 2017) and $1.6 billion 
(from FY 2018 through 2020) for Student Support and Academic Enrichment (SSAE).” These grants provide 
funds to states and LEAs for activities that bolster a “well-rounded” education (WRE), support “safe and 
healthy students” (SHS), and increase the use of technology.*” ESSA mandates that LEAs must use no less 
than 20% of the funding on WRE activities and no less than 20% on supporting SHS programming,*! ESSA 
does provide several examples of WRE activities—such as music, arts, and environmental education—and 
SHS activities—such as anti-bullying measures and programs that improve dropout and reentry rates.” How- 
ever, the law does not mandate how the funding should be used, and the language is broad enough to include 
a variety of instructional approaches and programs that support students’ MESH development.” 
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LEAs can seek funds to support MESH-related needs they have identified in their school communities. In 
order to apply for SHS funds, LEAs must undertake a needs assessment every three years to identify and 
address the most pressing needs of theit communities and schools.“ If education systems are actively collect- 
ing MESH data, as we recommend they do, then those data can be used as part of school needs assessments. 
Moreover, the grants are supported through federal appropriation, so SHS- or WRE-funded activities should 
not strain state budgets. 


While block grants have the potential to advance MESH-related programming, they will not necessarily 
bring about structural change or foster system-wide coordination unless states and LEAs commit to assess- 
ing the impact that various types of programming have on student outcomes and scaling the most effective 
approaches. In order to engage in this type of continuous learning, education leaders must adopt and use a 
common set of academic and MESH measures statewide to systematically evaluate the impact of local pro- 
gramming decisions, share best practices across districts, and scale the most promising approaches to benefit 
all students. 


Other Funding Opportunities in ESSA 


While SHS grants can enable the implementation MESH approaches, their limited funding levels may require 
leaders to seek access to other funding opportunities in ESSA as well. Notably, the new law requires states 

to increase the percentage of funds reserved for school improvement activities under Title I from 4% under 
NCLB to 7% under ESSA.* These funds could be used to support the administration of MESH measures 

to inform school improvement plans and to support the implementation of specific approaches to further 
students’ MESH development. As under NCLB, states can apply to USED to receive assessment grants for 
help with funding certain assessment activities, such as collaboration with research institutions to improve the 
quality, validity and reliability of assessments.** However, ESSA broadens the scope of acceptable activities 
to include developing formative assessments, which could incorporate MESH measutes.*” ESSA also expands 
access to professional development under Title II.** Educators may need additional support to understand 
and use MESH data in ways that will improve student outcomes, and Title II funds can be used to provide 
that support. 


V. CONCLUSION 


We are at a critical moment of opportunity to gather the data necessary to better serve the whole 
child and improve the way we prepare students for college, career, and life. New ESSA funding sources 
can support efforts to assess students’ MESH competencies and pilot new, innovative practices to develop 
these skills. By measuring MESH now, states and LEAs can gain pivotal insight into which practices work best 
to advance this key aspect of students’ college and career readiness. Using MESH for formative purposes will 
allow leaders to identify the needed supports for students in struggling schools. Over time, states should work 
with educators, research partners, and other stakeholders to determine whether MESH data should be used in 
an accountability system. Ultimately, ESSA can serve as an important catalyst for education leaders to 
expand their definition of college and career readiness to include the mindsets, essential skills, and 
habits that have been shown to support students’ success and to align their systems of assessment to 
this expanded definition. 
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